THE   ARMY
and Agincourt. Whilst even in the first flush of Re-
publican enthusiasm an enemy boasted of his readiness
to march through France with a regiment of Prussian
Hussars, armed only with staves.
But what the old school lacked in discipline and
ability was more than compensated for by the ease
and luxury of its condition. The young Napoleon, on
entering the Military School in Paris, was astonished to
find that each cadet had a servant to groom his horse
and polish his equipment. Actual command was vested
in the non-commissioned officers, since the shadows
of higher ranks but rarely fell upon the barrack wall
or parade-ground. And these non-commissioned men,
to whom Ney belonged, were the class which came to
snatch the Imperial baton. From these sprang the
Bayards and Crillons of the new theory.
That theory was hammered into shape on the anvil
of Hanoverian, Habsburg, and Romanov hostility. The
Europe outside France was unable to breathe the air of
political privilege that wafted the Eagles and the tricolour.
Hence the conscription of the sansculottes, the calling
up of the carmagnole levies who went forward with
passionate song and gesture, patched and leatherless,
full of dogma and licence, preaching and looting, but
moving like an armed wind to attack. And -whoever
has detected the more passionate timbre of French
bugles, and the swifter tempo of French columns on
the march, has contact with the wild spirit of that
immortal rabble.
Their very appearance was sufficient to inspire the
ordinary French citizen with something of the sentiment
that was to fill all Europe. For the roll of a Republican
drum at the entrance to a town or village was a sign for
the well-conditioned to bolt their doors against their
defenders. So long as the merely extreme element had
its way in shielding the frontier the volunteers were
exposed to an additional peril in the shape of popular
government; although a decree of the Constituent
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